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AT DEADLINE 














By R. L. P. 








T isn’t every month that we can have 
a publisher, a dean, a press associa- 
tion correspondent and two magazine 
editors as contributors—but we do 
have them this month and in an array 
of articles we feel you will enjoy. 

The late James Kerney, Trenton 
publisher, wrote a letter regarding 
newspaper publishing to his three sons 
before his death recently. That letter, 
the Editor feels, is one of the most in- 
teresting that ever came to his atten- 
tion. So it is passed on to you. 

Dean Carl Ackerman, of Columbia, 
has some things to say about news- 
paper salaries that you will find perti- 
nent. 

David P. Sentner, of International 
News Service, shares some highlights 
of 10 busy years with you. William L. 
Chenery, editor of Collier’s, takes you 
behind the editorial doors, sits down 
opposite you, and tells how one goes 
about putting out a national magazine. 


@ 
HE Editor wishes more of you 
would contribute to the Letter Box. 
Speak up regarding articles and edito- 
rials. Join in this current discussion of 
getting editors and teachers, city room 
and classroom, together. 


e 

PROPOS of the many dinners and 

banquets held to mark the silver 
anniversary of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, it 
seems timely to observe that news- 
papermen, probably as never before, 
are getting together to discuss their 
profession. 

Nor is that interest altogether an 
economic one. They seem to be in- 
terested in what is going on in the va- 
rious parts of the world; in the ad- 
ventures and experiences of corre- 
spondents—particularly those who 
have been stationed in Washington or 
foreign lands. They are interested in 
the censorship being clamped down 
in various quarters of the globe. 

They are interested in the news- 
paper of tomorrow—what it may be 
like and why. They are discussing 
radio in relation to newspapers; the 
commercialization of the features built 
up by papers; the relations of schools 
and newspapers; the NRA code; the 
guild—and a host of other questions 
and topics. 

And these aren’t dry, dull discus- 
sions. They are full of pep; wise- 
cracks; a touch of sarcasm, perhaps, 
fellowship and exchanges of ideas. 
They speak well for the future. 



































CARRY ON! 


A\n Unusual Communication in Which a Publisher-Father Pours 
Forth Love, Wisdom, Advice and a Challenge to His Three Sons 


By the Late JAMES KERNEY 


Publisher, the Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette and Times 


Y DEAR SONS: I am natu- 
rally much interested in the 
kind of things you write 

about. And yet I wonder if any of you 
realize the magnitude of the undertak- 
ing of preparing yourselves for the job 
of newspaper running. It is the most 
fascinating game of them all, and it is 
also the most exacting. It requires not 
only enormous patience, but great hu- 
man understanding and endless in- 
dustry if it is to be done right. 

First, there is the making of the 
paper itself; the news and editorial de- 
partments. They require courage at 
the right time and charity at all times. 
You are always dealing with frail hu- 
man nature, and your work is spread 
before the critical eye of the public 
every day. There is no place to hide. 
You are always on parade. There is 
entirely too much disregard in most 
newspaper offices for the poor and un- 
influential. They are the folks who 
most need generous 
consideration, and at 


and Sunday Times-Advertiser 


it is the clear duty of the newspaper- 
man to make an honest endeavor to 
do the right as God gives him to see 
the right. 


HE editorial end is the second line, 

and there not only fearlessness but 
a decent regard for others is essential. 
What is the square thing and what is 
the best thing for the community 
should ever be uppermost in the mind 
of the editorial director. 

And when you have made a good 
newspaper, and have kept in mind all 
that is owing to the community, in the 
way of leadership and generous giv- 
ing to things that make for a better 
place, comes the problem of mechani- 
cal production. That can only be ac- 
quired by patient study and close at- 
tention to details. 

When you have the product ready, 
the next step is to get it distributed— 
circulation. That, too, needs the clos- 


est attention, in order that every pos- 
sible reader may be garnered. Of 
what use is it to produce a newspaper 
with lots of character behind it, if you 
are not going to have the widest 
distribution? 

Lastly, comes the gathering of the 
advertising, which, too, must be done 
with a decent regard for the merchants 
and others with whom you are dealing. 
They are apt to think only in terms 
of dollars, which is natural, as they 
have to pay the freight. Always re- 
member that they are entitled to con- 
sideration, and try and put yourselves 
in their shoes. They struggled hard to 
make financial headway and they have 
a right to feel that everything should 
be done to see that they get their 
money’s worth. My policy with them 
has always been that, unless they find 
advertising with us profitable, we do 
not want their business; we are not 
benefice monks. Where they can be 

properly favored I am 








the same time the duty 
of the paper must ever 
be kept in mind. 
That duty, first of all, 
is to give the public 
the actual news of 
what is happening, im- 
partially and without 
bias. No other calling, 
not even the church, 
has a greater obliga- 
tion—or, if it has, 
meets it with such 
courage. Back of the 
news should be the 
reputation of someone 
for outstanding hon- 
esty and courage to do 
the right, but to do it 
fairly and with a due 
regard for human 
weakness. There is no 
human perfection, and 
newspaper judgment is 
not always right. But 


HER is one of the most unusual and inspiring communica- 

tions regarding journalism that it ever has been our priv- 
ilege to read. Follow it carefully, closely and thoughtfully— 
see if you do not agree. 


It is a letter written by James Kerney, publisher of the 
Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette and Times and the Sunday 
Times-Advertiser to his three sons prior to his death, at the age 
of 60, April 8. The letter appeared double-column down the 
center of the front page of the Trenton Evening Times on April 
9, followed by this statement: “It is our aim to follow the prin- 
ciples set forth in the above letter“—with the signatures of the 
sons appended. 


Because of the manner in which he discussed the obligations, 
responsibilities and other phases of publishing a good news- 
paper, we have taken the liberty of passing the advice, wisdom 
and counsel that flowed from his heart to his sons on to you. 


Verily, the works of man live on after him. 


for doing it; in that 
way I have always got- 
ten along well with 
them. They know I am 
anxious for them to 
succeed, because, un- 
less we can help make 
a fine city, where labor 
is well paid and people 
are comfortable and 
happy, we have failed 
in our job. 


LWAYS keep in 
mind that in our 
business, which covers 
every line of human 
endeavor, everything 
is grist to the old mill. 
If you get a chance to 
spend a night on a 
yacht, grab it; but don’t 
get the yacht habit, 
which is useless. The 
experience of being on 





a yacht will some day 
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come in good stead. The best experi- 
ence I ever had was working as a boy 
in a grocery store. We not only had 
to know all about everything from 
soda crackers to mackerel but we also 
had to learn to be patient and polite 
to the buyer, no matter how humble 
or how finicky. Then I worked in a 
shipping office, where we had to be 
just as polite to a steerage prospect 
as to the purchaser of the suite de 
luxe. We needed them all to fill the 
ships. We need them all to fill the 
newspapers. 

Always keep simple; never get high- 
hat; a pleasant word costs nothing and 
good manners cannot be put on for 
state occasions. If you are not polite 
to the waitress, you will sometimes fail 
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to be polite to the hostess. And, as 
Kipling remarked, they are all alike 
under the skin. Industry and good 
manners are the best of all virtues. 

Keep a sense of humor and be kind 
to everybody. Don’t develop superior 
traits, even if you feel you are superior. 
The smartest folks I have known have 
been the simplest; those who under- 
stood that we were living in a dumb 
world, but made the best of it. Be 
affable to “damphools” who think they 
are important; you never can tell 
where and when they can do you a 
good turn. Nobody is really of much 
importance, because the whole life of 
the greatest man is brief. Always 
keep in mind that life is too short for 
you to be small. 





A New Dea 


NE of the bad spots in the 
newspaper organization to- 
day is the low pay of report- 


ers and copy editors on a number of 
daily newspapers. Salary scales on 
some metropolitan newspapers range 
from $35,000 a year for special writers 
to $18 a week for full-time reporters 
and even lower wages for cub report- 
ers. This is not only unfair and un- 
democratic but it is unwarranted. 

How did this come about and what 
can or will be done about it? 

The responsibility for this condition 
rests upon situations which heretofore 
have been beyond control. Publish- 
ers, unions and educational institu- 
tions caused this bad condition. The 
unions initiated it. By a deliberate 
policy they set out to limit the num- 
ber of available men for the mechan- 
ical departments of the newspaper. 
By an equally deliberate policy they 
set out to raise wages, shorten hours 
and change working conditions. Hav- 
ing cornered the market of labor they 
exacted their pound of flesh and pub- 
lishers, frightened, weakened or un- 
able to cooperate, met the repeated en- 
croachments of labor at the expense 
of their editorial workers. 

In the meantime, editorial men and 
women, loyal, unorganized and proud, 
sought satisfaction in their labor or 
quenched their burning humiliation or 
relaxed their exhausted bodies and 
minds at the nearest bar. 

Attracted either by the philosophy 
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Our office has sometimes been im- 
patient with me because I happened 
in the newsroom when some poor, 
hard-driven soul was pleading to keep 
a line out of the paper about her boy— 
never a bad boy, mind you—but it 
would embarrass her in the neighbor- 
hood if the paper printed the fact that 
Johnny was drunk and had been given 
10 days on the farm or fined $3. What 
difference does it make if poor Johnny, 
working as a truckman, did get tight 
and was picked up byacop? They are 
the kind cf poor devils who should 
have a little charity shown to them. 
The more kind things you do, the hap- 
pier you will be. The real business 
of a newspaper is protecting the pub- 

(Continued on page 13) 





By CARL ACKERMAN 


Dean School of Journalism, 
Columbia University 


or by the romance of journalism, thou- 
sands of young men and women be- 
sieged city rooms, colleges and schools 
of journalism and the mass produc- 
tion of prospective newspapermen and 
women began. Thus, while the mar- 








ERE is a concise, lucid ex- 

planation of the abom- 
inable low salaries prevailing 
in many of the nation’s news- 
paper offices, taken from an ad- 
dress delivered by Dean Carl 
Ackerman, of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, before the New 
York State Publishers Associa- 
tion. Also the hint of a new 
deal. 

There is also a note of warn- 
ing by Dean Ackerman, both 
to the publishers and to the 
newspaper workers as well. 
Neither must ask or expect too 
much in this day of New Deals 
in many fields. 

The publisher must be will- 
ing to share a larger portion of 
his profits with those who help 
make his newspaper what it is 
—the employe must not be too 
exacting in his quest for a more 
a return from his la- 

rs. 








| in Newspaper Salaries? 


ket for mechanical labor was limited 
and as the rates of pay advanced, the 
market for editorial workers was 
glutted and the payroll for the brain 
workers shrank. 

Then came the syndicates and the 
high salaries at the top because qual- 
ity of output, reader interest, and bal- 
ance of judgment were needed or were 
essential to circulation and standing 
in a highly competitive business. Mass 
production of college and school grad- 
uates accentuated this trend because 
men and women of exceptional abil- 
ity and capacity were needed at the 
top to drive, direct or control the medi- 
ocre at the bottom and in between. 
It was a vicious circle beyond the 
power of anything but a depression to 
break and change it. 

But now it has been broken and it 
will be changed either by the publish- 
ers at the top or by the unions and 
the guilds. 

I appeal to the publishers of the 
United States to take the lead. You 
must provide the leadership within the 
press. You must have the over-all per- 
spective and the courage to act and 
to lead. And as you formulate policy 
may I add the hope that those who 
lead the guilds will not follow the pol- 
icy of union labor in the mechanical 
departments because two unions of 
this character will destroy the profits, 
the enterprise and the freedom of that 
institution for which they have been 
and are still willing to give their lives. 




















MARCHING MILESTONES 


Sigma Delta Chi‘s Silver Anniversary Widely Celebrated 


AILING the silver anniversary 
of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, 
fitting Founders’ Day celebrations 
were held by active, associate and 
alumni members of the fraternity in 
more than a score of cities from coast 
to coast during the latter half of April. 

Most of the functions were held on 
April 17, the actual birthday of the 
fraternity, founded in 1909 at De Pauw 
by 10 undergraduates; others within a 
few days of it. 

Those attending the banquets heard 
this spirited message from Walter R. 
Humphrey, editor of the Temple 
(Texas) Telegram, and national presi- 
dent of the organization: 

“Sigma Delta Chi is going some- 
where. It is going somewhere because 
it has a program of action. It is going 
somewhere because it is a working 
newspaperman’s organization, appeal- 
ing to his problems and his interests, 
and not just a college man’s fraternity. 

“Sigma Delta Chi isn’t looking back 
over 25 years of growth and relaxing in 
retrospect. It is working and planning 
ahead. It is making headway, with 
the Personnel Bureau making almost 
daily placements and a growing num- 
ber of newspaper employers taking 
advantage of the employment service.” 

Various problems and developments 
in newspaper and magazine fields, to- 
gether with the fraternity’s past, pres- 
ent and future, were discussed at the 
gatherings. 

Magic, melody, mirth, and reminis- 
cence featured the meeting in Chicago 
held in the famed Saddle and Sirloin 
Club. Edgar A. Guest, poet and vet- 
eran staff member of the Detroit Free 
Press, was the principal speaker; M. 
Vincent Gottschalk, western manager, 
A. E. Clayden newspaper representa- 
tives, furnished magic and memory 
feats; Northwestern chapter gave 
musical numbers, and members of the 
Wisconsin chapter, several of their 
gridiron skits. Ward Neff, publisher 
of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies and past 
president of the fraternity, discussed 
its growth and achievements briefly. 
Charles E. Snyder, editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily Drovers’ Journal, acted as 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


toastmaster. One hundred and twenty- 
five guests were present. 


OR several years, the Temple Uni- 

versity chapter (Philadelphia) has 
featured some newspaper department 
at its Founders’ Day banquet. This 
year the sports department was in the 
limelight with Cy Peterson, sports 
columnist of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, and president of the Phila- 
delphia alumni chapter, as toastmaster, 
and “Pop” Warner, Temple’s football 
coach, and Jimmie Foxx, first baseman 
for the Athletics, as guests of honor. 

In addition to Warner and Foxx, 
others who spoke briefly included: 
“Pinkie” Higgins, A’s third baseman; 
C. H. Heinzelman, editor-publisher of 
the Coatesville Record; Dr. Harvey M. 
Watts, instructor in journalism at 
Temple; Fred Swan and Chuck Win- 
terburn, assistant football coaches; 
Prof. Henry E. Birdsong, head of the 
Temple journalism department; 
Charles A. Wright, journalism in- 
structor at Temple, and Paul C. 
French, of the United Press, president 
of the Philadelphia Newspaper Guild. 

Speakers at the meeting sponsored 
by the New York alumni, included: 
Heywood Broun, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild; Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; George B. Par- 
ker, editor-in-chief, the Scripps- 
Howard papers; Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, editor of the American Press 
and national honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi; S. N. Williams, 
manager of the Daily Newspaper 
Publishing Business code; John E. 
Stempel, of the New York Sun, first 
vice president of the fraternity; K. C. 
Hogate, editor, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, toastmaster, and L. B. N. Gnaed- 
inger, of the New York Times. 

In Detroit, Cyril Arthur Player, 
foreign editor of the Detroit News, who 
since has joined the staff of Barron’s 
Weekly, was the principal speaker. 
Lee A White, of the News, a past 
president of the fraternity, acted as 
toastmaster. Franklin M. Reck, as- 
sistant managing editor of the Ameri- 
can Boy, also a past president of the 


fraternity, discussed Sigma Delta Chi’s 
quarter-century. Robert B. Tarr, of 
the Pontiac Press, another past presi- 


dent, was one of several out-of-town 
guests. 


ILLIAM L. CHENERY, editor of 
Collier’s, was the principal 
speaker at a rousing meeting held in 
Des Moines, the third annual All-Iowa 
Founders’ Day banquet. Approxi- 
mately 200 attended the function which 
was sponsored jointly by the Des 
Moines alumni and the active members 
at Drake, Iowa State College, Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Grinnell. News- 
paper and magazine men; teachers; 
students; college, school and depart- 
ment heads and others from nearly a 
dozen cities were among those present. 
Mr. Chenery was made an associate 
member by the Drake chapter. 

Active and alumni members of the 
fraternity turned out well in Colum 
bus, O., for the Founders’ Day banquet 
sponsored by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity chapter of the fraternity. Parker 
La Moore, head of the Scripps-Howard 
state bureau, was the principal 
speaker. Another was Arden Strang, 
publicity director for the Palace 
Theater. Prof. Lester C. Getzloe, of 
the School of Journalism at Ohio State, 
was toastmaster. 

The Nebraska chapter combined its 
Founders’ Day celebration at Lincoln 
with an observance of Arbor Day. A 
red oak sapling was planted on the 
campus as a part of the ceremonies 
and the career of J. Sterling Morton, 
Arbor Day founder and former news- 
paperman, was described by A. E. 
Sheldon, secretary of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, and a former 
newspaperman himself, in a convoca- 
tion program sponsored by the chap- 
ter. The day’s activities were culmi- 
nated with an initiation and banquet 
in the evening. Fourteen undergrad- 
uates were made active members and 
Frank O. Edgecombe, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Geneva (Nebr.) Signal, 
an associate member. Mr. Edgecombe 
is a past president of the National Edi- 
torial Association. 


(Continued on page 12) 














Just Between Ourselves— 


HERE is more theater in the news 

than on the stage or screen—I am 
convinced of that after ten years with 
International News Service in a 
rather unusual dual capacity. 

The title of Drama Editor, now that 
I think about it, might better refer 
to the tragedy, conflict, high emotions 
and some comedy in the stories I have 
covered. 

Some of these high drama stories 
were: The Lindbergh kidnaping, the 
Akron crash, the Coolidge funeral, 
touring with Queen Marie, the Libby 
Holman-Smith Reynolds case, sailing 
with George Bernard Shaw, the return 
of the survivors of the sunken steamer 
Vestris, the visit of Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald to President 
Hoover, the Balbo mass flight, a pri- 
vate interview with Professor Albert 
Einstein, the sinking of the submarines 
S-51 and S-4, the visit of the King of 
Siam, the Starr Faithfull mystery, 
Cuban revolution, round-the-world 
flights of Wiley Post and Harold Gatty 
and the return of Lindbergh from his 
major flights. 

In touching on reminiscences of 
newsgetting during a hectic decade, I 
believe it may show a reporter, at 
times, becomes part of the news drama. 
Having written impersonally for ten 
years of things that happen to other 
persons, or just happen, I ask in- 
dulgence for the use of the personal 
equation. 

Some of the moments in the job of 
a roving press association reporter that 
I recall are: 


HE first important “beat” I ob- 

tained for INS. 

In 1924, there was an investigation 
of the report there was something 
shady about the winning of the Na- 
tional League pennant by the New 
York Giants. 

Jimmy O’Connell, Giants’ outfielder, 
was waiting outside the Polo Grounds 
clubhouse. Manager John J. McGraw 
had not arrived and O’Connell chatted 
with me. 

“They're making a goat out of me,” 
said O’Connell. He admitted offering 
Heine Sands, of the Phillies, $500 to 
throw a game and claimed other mem- 
bers of the Giants’ team were in on it. 
Jimmy was later kicked out of base- 


By DAVID P. SENTNER 


Staff Correspondent and Drama Editor, 
International News Service 








HE stories behind the sto- 

ries that get into the papers 
are often a lot funnier and a 
lot more revealing, in many in- 
stances, than the formal story 
that makes the headlines—any 
newspaperman knows that. 


But it isn’t often that you'll 
get a newspaperman to set 
such yarns down on paper. 
They are saved for those all- 
too-rare occasions when good 
fellows get together and spend 
the evening in yarning and 
otherwise sharing good cheer. 
And when you DO get such a 
collection in type you have 
something! 


So it is with pleasure that 
The Quill presents, in the ac- 
companying article, some high- 
lights in the experiences of 
a reporter during a decade 
marked by the height and 
depth of human emotions. 








ball. Other baseball players were 
exonerated. 

I made O’Connell sign his name to 
what he had told me. The only other 
mechanical action I had to take to pro- 
tect my news beat was to get him out 
of range. Idid. I have believed in my 
professional luck ever since. 


& 
ASTON B. MEANS, former de- 
partment of justice agent on 
trial for conspiracy, trying to get me 
to ghostwrite for him from the notes 
in his little black book. It was done 
later by somebody else. 

Incidentally, Means bet me five cents 
he would be convicted. He won the 
five cents. 

e 


HE two-minute eclipse of the sun in 
1925. Scientists gathered in a field 
near New Haven with the most elabo- 
rate group of measuring and photo- 
graphing machines ever assembled. It 
was the first total eclipse in north- 
eastern America since 1806. 
As the famous shadow bands began 


to play over the sides of the building 
and gallop over the ground, Prof. 
Ernest Brown, of Yale, shouted out: 
“Stations.” 

“One minute to go,” called George 
Clothier, official time keeper. “Draw 
your slides.” 

The score of noted scientists tensed 
in the twilight, behind their machines. 

“Thirty seconds to go—uncover,” 
shouted Clothier. His eyes were glued 
to the chronometer. 

“Ten seconds to go.” 

He began counting; “one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine.” He 
was cooler than I have seen many 
referees at world championship boxing 
matches. 

“Flash,” yelled each camera captain. 

Clothier tolled off the 120 precious 
seconds as science tried to record the 
rare phenomena which will not occur 
again for many years. 

And Clothier, concentrated on his 
watch, was the only one of perhaps 
fifty million Americans who didn’t see 
the eclipse. 

é 


HE time Gerald Chapman, first of 

the notorious desperadoes of the 
last criminal decade, took the witness 
stand at his murder trial in Hartford, 
in 1925. 

Chapman, the scholarly mail robber, 
isolated himself in his cell to pore over 
biographical, scientific and philosoph- 
ical works. He declined to be inter- 
viewed. We all moved heaven and 
earth in an attempt to get a direct 
quote from him. 

When Chapman took the stand, a 
newspaper photographer, defying the 
edict of the court, stood up and shot a 
close-up of the defendant. Judge 
Newell Jennings ordered the sinning 
photographer into the courthouse 
“pen” in contempt of court. 

Court adjourned for lunch and 
Chapman was taken into the same 
“pen” with the photographer. They 
were together for an hour. 

The picture-snatcher was arraigned 
after the luncheon recess and freed 
with a warning from the court. News- 
papermen rushed him. 

What did Chapman have to say? 

“We talked about the weather and 
this and that—I don’t remember,” he 
said! 
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Tales That Didn't Get Into the Papers, Told in Tabloid Form 
by a Man Who Has Covered Many of a Decade's Best Stories 


HEN Harry K. Thaw returned to 

Broadway for the first time and 
Barry Faris, editor of International 
News Service, suggested I try and do 
the rounds with him. 

A checkup showed no trace of Thaw 
at the open places along Broadway. 
But Texas Guinan fixed it up. 

Texas found out through her grape- 
vine information service that Thaw 
was entertaining a bevy of chorus 
beauties in a certain speakeasy dive in 
the Fifties. She and I went there. 
She introduced me to Thaw as the 
drummer in her orchestra. 

I sat next to Thaw who gloated over 
evading newspapermen. 

We saw: Broadway and points di- 
agonal until the clock struck 9 a. m. 
and I went riding in Central Park with 
him. 

When I told him then I was a re- 
porter, he shook hands with me and 
put me out of his automobile. 

But he had given me 


correspondents had been using the na- 
val radio for news dispatches during 
the trip. When the sub sank for the 
second time, the radio was taken over 
for official transmission. 

Bruce Lockwood, then of the As- 
sociated Press, and myself, coaxed a 
boat ride to shore. We were landed 
on an abandoned wharf. I carried my 
emergency baggage—a brief case con- 
taining toilet articles and notes of the 
trip. 

We leaped from stringpiece to 
stringpiece, over open water, rocks 
and junk heaps, in a race for a tele- 
phone booth. We were neck and neck 
as we reached the pedestrian shore- 
line. And then—I sprawled and the 
contents of my brief case tumbled out. 

My news competitor stopped in his 
tracks, helped me gather my scattered 
belongings. Then Lockwood and I re- 
sumed the race. We reached a ferry 
slip. There were two phone booths. 


We fell in. And it turned out the tele- 
phone drawn by my rival was out of 
order. My unprofessional conscience 
has hurt me ever since. 


NY press association reporter 
thinks first of his lines of com- 
munication. His telegraph operator 
is the chief engineer of the situation. 
These two points satisfactorily 
checked, a correspondent can go ahead 
and get the news. 

The late Jack Gerraghty was one 
of the INS veteran operators. I was 
glad to draw him for the national air 
races at Mitchel Field. 

The press box was on an open 
wooden platform erected in the center 
of the field. A leased wire ran right 
into the INS bureau in New York. A 
loud speaker announced the progress 
and results of the various aerial events. 

Clarence Chamberlin, noted aviator, 

was flying with a pas- 








a new Broadway theme — 





song. He had said: 

“Rotten. Rotten. 
Rotten. Broadway 
isn’t what it used to be. 
But the girls are pret- 
tier.” 


HE S-51 sank off 

Block Island with 
33. members of the 
crew perishing. Nine 
or ten months later the 
salvage fleet succeeded 
in raising the sub and 
it was towed down 
toward the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

Three press associa- 
tions’ correspondents 
were aboard the 
U. S. S. Vestal during 
the grim sea proces- 
sion. Swinging the bat- 
tered submarine with 
24 bodies still within 
through Hell Gate was 
a precarious piece of 
navigation. It was 
safely accomplished. 

Moving down the 
East River, only a mile 
away from the Navy 
Yard, the submarine 
struck a rock and sank 
again. 

The press association 


NE of the most color- 
ful, versatile and in- 
teresting writers 
newspaper world, David P. 
Sentner, has won for him- 
« self an enviable reputation 
as feature writer and dra- 
ma editor for International 
News Service, assigned to 
major news coverage. 
Sentner does not confine 
himself solely to the breezy 
comment on the new shows 
and their characters, al- 
though he is a regular “first- 
nighter.” He regularly cov- 
ers the big news breaks for 
I. N.S. Seeking the drama 
behind the news, he in- 
variably portrays for the 
reader a vivid word picture 
of any assignment he may 
be covering. 
Attached to the I. N. S. 
New York headquarters’ staff, Sentner has successfully cov- 
ered many of the biggest stories of the past decade. His stories 
on the death of Calvin Coolidge and the simple New England 
funeral ceremony were classics. 
kidnaping and is still at work today on some of its unfinished 
phases; he was a member of the press party that traveled with 
Queen Marie of Rumania on her tour of this country ; wrote the 
most dramatic stories printed on the S-4 and S-51 submarine 
disasters; accompanied George Bernard Shaw on his recent 
trip from Havana to New York and covered the recent Libby 
Holman story. 


in the 


David P. Sentner 








He covered the Lindbergh 


_ — senger in one of the 
It began pour- 
ing rain. There was a 
rush on the platform 
for shelter. A creaking 
of straining boards was 
heard. 

At that moment, the 


races. 


voice of the loud 
speaker said: 

“Chamberlin has 
crashed.” 


Also at the moment, 
a section of the press 
platform where the 
INS wire was located 
crashed to the ground. 

Gerraghty’s legs 
were sticking from the 
debris but the wire was 
intact. I sent out a dic- 
tated “flash” and “sub 
flash” and Jack kept 
working at the tele- 
graphkey. Jack 
weighed over 200 
pounds and he never 
was an acrobat. 

A few minutes later 
we learned Lawrence 
Buranelli, passenger, 
had been killed and 
Chamberlin injured. 

Gerraghty, still with 
his face in the mud and 
his staunch legs stick- 
ing upward, plugged 


(Continued on page 13) 











NY editor or publisher thinks 
first, last and all the time 
about his audience, actual and 

potential. We have to aim if we expect 
to hit any target. In towns and small 
cities newspapers may seek to appeal 
to every family of the community but 
newspapers in larger cities, and cer- 
tainly magazines, must select the group 
they would interest and assemble. 

Collier’s has long been called the 
National Weekly. About 35,000,000 
people buy weekly magazines of one 
sort and another in this country. Out 
of this vast number we have to choose 
the particular audience we wish to 
serve. 

For business reasons we have during 
recent years planned to sell about 
2,250,000 copies of each issue. Ac- 
tually we sell more if we are not care- 
ful. I don’t know precisely how many 
people on the average read each single 
copy. If we guess four we shall prob- 
ably not have been guilty of exaggera- 
tion. This means that out of a nation 
of 120,000,000 we actually reach about 
one in every ten people of reading age 


and habit. 


HE interest, tastes and ‘desires of 

that one in ten of our population 
determines Collier’s policies. I shall 
try to tell you how we visualize this 
reader and remember there are mil- 
lions of him. 

First of ail, he and she belong to the 
towns and cities rather than to the 





BEHIND THE SCENE 


farms for the simple reason that we 
make no special effort to sell Collier’s 
in the rural areas. Of course we do not 
refuse mail subscriptions but, generally 
speaking, our circulation efforts are 
limited to the urban and industrial 
belts. Actually 85 per cent of our 
readers live in urban territory. 

This, then, is the first line of separa- 
tion. It is based on geography. We 
make this selection because we pub- 
lish another magazine designed to cir- 
culate exclusively in the rural sections. 
Beyond limiting the areas in which 
readers are actually sought, we select 
readers chiefly by the character of the 
material we offer and the price we 
charge for the product. 

The price is, of course, important. 
A five-cent weekly appeals to many 
more than would a ten-cent publica- 
tion but even so the editorial content is 
the really determining factor. 


UR editorial content may be 
roughly divided in five classes, 
fiction, articles, brief features, edito- 
rials and art. We have from 32 to 40 
editorial pages or space properly il- 
lustrated for 40 to 50 thousand words 
of text. 
These words are presented in 16 to 

















| offices. 


Chicago Evening Post. 


Highlights of an Editor's Busy Career | 


| OR the last nine years, William L. Chenery has been editor 
of Collier’s. His pathway to the editorial chair of “The Na- 
tional Weekly” led from college through various newspaper 


: 
Born in Virginia, he attended Randolph-Macon College and | 
received his A.B. degree there. Post-graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Chicago School of Civics followed | 
before he began his journalistic career as a reporter on the 


| In succession, he then took charge of the editorial page of the 





Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo. ; served as a column con- 
ductor and editorial writer on the Chicago Herald; as associate 
editor of The Survey ; associate editor of the New York Globe; 
editorial writer on the New York Herald ; managing editor, the 
New York Sun and editor of the New York Telegram-Mail be- 
fore becoming editor of Collier’s. 

“I went to Collier’s,” he observes, “as a newspaperman. 
Whatever I had to offer had been learned in newspaper offices. 
To step from the managing editor’s desk in an afternoon news- 
paper with 10 daily editions to the editor’s desk of a magazine 
which goes to press once a week involved readjustments but no 
fundamental change in point of view or in operating procedure.” 




















A\n Intimate Picture of tl 


A National Magazine 
By William L. 


20 items, each designed to have the 
widest possible reading attraction. 
The circulation backbone of any mag- 
azine which appeals to the masses is 
its fiction. This is a variable com- 
modity. You can buy almost any va- 
riety you desire and at almost any 
price. 

In selecting fiction intended to in- 
terest an audience which is certainly 
not fewer than 2,250,000, definite re- 
quirements must be considered. 

First of all the story must be in- 
telligible to average Americans. This 
means that the language must be plain 
American. Dialect stories are not 
literally taboo but the dialect must be 
easily read by people who know only 
the English spoken in 48 states. 


EXT in importance, the characters 
must be American or if not, at 
least people whom Americans under- 
stand and for whom sympathy may be 
felt. You can instantly, I am sure, cite 
examples which seem to deny the va- 
lidity of this rule. Erich Maria 
Remarque or Pearl Buck, for instance. 
I think, however, their work confirms 
the principle. For while Remarque 
peoples his pages with Germans and 
while Pearl Buck pictures the strug- 
gles of Chinese peasants, each writes of 
universal human traits. In the strug- 
gle of the German or the ambition or 
sacrifice of the Chinese man or woman 
we are able to see reflections of our 
own trials, successes or failures. 
Finally, the fiction published by a 
magazine which seeks to interest mil- 
lions of Americans must tell stories 
which seem important to millions of 
Americans. Fiction in a mass maga- 
zine cannot be trivial. Neither can it 
concern itself with matters outside the 
range of common interest. Many good 
stories, too special or too narrow in 
their appeal are submitted to Collier’s 
and doubtless to other magazines. 
Sometimes as individuals the editors 


| 


Editor, Colli: 
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> of the Way in Which 
zie Charts Its Course 


m 'k. Chenery 


or, Collier's 
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are strongly attracted py a fine work 
of this sort. Such stories must, how- 
ever, be rejected if the magazine 
wishes to continue to have a large 
following. 

It is our practice to publish install- 
ments of two serials simultaneously. 
One of these is what we term a 
“Western” or a story of adventure and 
the other is preferably a boy and girl 
story in the vernacular or more prop- 
erly, a romance. Sometimes the ad- 
venture story is replaced with a 
mystery story. The theory of circula- 
tion managers is that men incline to 
adventure and mystery while woman 
readers are attracted by romance. To 
a certain extent this is true. We know 
it because the newsstand sales in 
places largely patronized by women 
usually increase when an exciting ro- 
mance is being published. 


OT every good novel is a good 

magazine serial. A novel may 
have very large sales as a book and 
be excellent for motion picture pur- 
poses without having the qualities 
essential to a good serial. The es- 
sence of serial interest is suspense 
and there must be what we call 
curtains, or suspense points at the end 
of each installment. Those climaxes 
are obviously not important to book 
publications. 

In our experience, two types of serial 
are especially successful. The first of 
these is the novel of character. In 
such a story the fundamental interest 
is that of character development and 
even though the episodes are few, 
readers become so much concerned 
about the characters portrayed that 
high interest is aroused. The other 
type is that of the episodic novel or 
serial in which, while the characters 
are well defined, the principal interest 
arises from the hazardous episodes and 
adventures recounted by the story 
teller. 


Of this latter type, Sax Rohmer and 
Arthur Somers Roche are excellent 
examples. Rohmer works in the field 
of mystery. His characters are remote 
from common experience but their ad- 
ventures are so bizarre and the haz- 
ards they encounter so great that 
enormous interest is aroused. Roche 
obtains his results by the same method 
even though his novels are almost 
always in the field of society romance. 
Kathleen Norris, on the other hand, 
takes characters with whose fortunes 
and misfortunes vast numbers of 
readers seem to identify their own ex- 
periences. Similarly, Erich Maria 
Remarque has been able to picture 
Germans who, although remote from 
our experiences, seemed in their ad- 
ventures and sufferings to symbolize 
what we know in this country. 


HE essence of the serial is sus- 

pended interest. I recall a visit 
from a newspaper circulation manager 
who suggested that we would ac- 
complish a great feat by publishing a 
complete novel in each issue. Of 
course such publication would be en- 
tirely worthless from the standpoint 
of magazine circulation since the in- 
terest in the particular novel would be 


satisfied in the one issue in which it 
appeared. The entire purpose of serial 
publication is to drag reader interest 
from one issue to another. The pub- 
lication of short stories is intended to 
satisfy those who went their enter- 
tainment completed ia the copy in 
hand. 

Short stories are divided into, 
roughly, the same classes. The short 
story is an easier medium in which to 
work than the novel or serial. A good 
issue of Collier’s should contain at least 
one excellent romantic story, one story 
of adventure, a short story based on 
humor or sport and one of the so-called 
short short stories which portray one 
episode well plotted to a dramatic 
finish. 

Although fiction is the backbone of 
the mass circulations I think that a 
magazine which published fiction ex- 
clusively would not achieve much im- 
portance nor a very large circulation. 
The American magazine reader ex- 
pects, and properly, I think, the pre- 
sentation of interesting and important 
material concerning public issues and 
public personalities. 

Our method of procedure is similar 
to that of the newspaper with the 
modifications essential to a weekly 
which appeals not to one locality but 
to an entire nation and which because 
of its national circulation must go to 
press not later than five weeks before 
its actual appearance on the street. 
This time lag prevents our dealing with 
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Pointed Paragraphs on Magazine Editing 


ERE is an unusual opportunity for you to learn from the 

Editor of one of the nation’s best known magazines how 
he and his associates go about their jobs—how the editorial 
staff of a national mazagine functions. 

The article is the address of William L. Chenery, editor of 
Collier’s, delivered before the All-Iowa “Founders’ Day” ban- 
quet of active, associate and alumni members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, held in Des Moines, 
Prior to the banquet, Mr. Chenery was initiated as 

an associate member of the Drake University chapter. 

Some of his pointed paragraphs were: 

“Any newspaper or magazine has to have some serious pur- 
pose if it is to be more than a commercial enterprise. From the 
very beginning, magazines in this country have recognized their 

| public obligations and the semi-public character of the under- 
taking has been acknowledged. This is, I think, the justifica- 

| tion for the freedom accorded the press in the constitution.” 

| 

| 


“Long experience has proved in the magazine field that edi- 
torial freedom is essential to the maintenance of reader interest. 
| If a magazine is edited by tame cats it won’t be interesting to 
| readers. If readers are not excited by it, the publisher has little 
to sell the advertisers. To be useful to advertisers a magazine 
must be in fact free to serve readers.” 


* 
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subjects which will be changed in a 
vital way by developments prior to 
our date of publication. So we seek 
to pick out those subjects which seem 
destined to remain interesting and sig- 
nificant at least during the next six or 
seven weeks. 

We also seek to select only those 
subjects which can be illuminated by 
thorough investigation. If we can add 
nothing to the discussion normally to 
be found in the daily press, there is no 
excuse for our touching the subject. 
I may illustrate by recounting our 
method of procedure concerning 
Prohibition. 


HE newspapers in every section 

naturally printed day by day the 
news developments. These largely 
were reports of court cases in which 
people accused of breaking the law 
were tried. Other news developments 
were statements from local and na- 
tional officers and interviews with 
others interested in the subject. 

Our method of approach was quite 
different. We wanted, first of all, to 
learn whether or not the law was being 
generally enforced or obeyed. So we 
sent highly competent reporters to the 
various dry states and asked them to 
make personal observations. 

I remember telling those first re- 
porters to operate as though they were 
travelers from another planet who saw 
with fresh eyes and for the first time 
the customs and the behavior of the 
people in the regions they visited. I 
asked them to ignore, insofar as hu- 
manly possible, any prejudices or pre- 
conceptions which they might have or 
which they might impute to the man- 
agement of the magazine. They were 
given time and the opportunity to 
travel, to talk to all sorts of people, to 
observe and to ascertain the facts. 
After each one of the various reporters 
had made his inquiry and gathered his 
material he was asked what he had 
found. I think I may say truthfully 
that in no case was any of our re- 
porters given any suggestion concern- 
ing what his material signified. His 
facts spoke for themselves. Naturally, 
after the material was gathered, we 
did ask that the article be written as 
vividly and as entertainingly—and, 
incidentally, as fairly—as the various 
writers were capable of doing. 


VER a course of years we under- 
took many similar investigations 

and printed many articles. I think 
that the net result of these articles was 
to interpret to the people of the various 
states conditions as they existed gen- 
erally throughout the country. We 
found that nearly everywhere similar 
conditions prevailed but that even 
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though the law might not be enforced 
or obeyed in Kansas, the people of 
Kansas imagined that in some neigh- 
boring community or state the condi- 
tions were better. 

Such fact finding presented objective 
material on which public opinion could 
act. At the start of our investigation, 
Collier’s had taken as a magazine no 
editorial position with reference to 
Prohibition although ir. previous years 
we had fought the saloon and had ac- 
quiesced in the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. After we began 
to get the facts and to see clearly that 
the enforcement of this law had gen- 
erally broken down, we had the data 
on which to base a reasonable editorial 
position. Our position was that the 
American people are inherently de- 
cent, self-respecting and law-abiding. 
We felt certain that as the facts of our 
inquiry developed—which facts were 
later supported by the Wickersham 
Commission appointed by President 
Hoover—inevitably public opinion 
would turn against Prohibition and de- 
mand that a fresh effort be made to 
deal with the age-old question of 
intemperance. 

I cite this example in such detail be- 
cause as well as anything else, it il- 
lustrates our method of operation. At 
the start of our campaign we were, 
of course, accused of being wet. I re- 
member that one large advertiser stop- 
ped doing business with us because he 
disapproved so strongly of the articles 
we were publishing. We did not chal- 
lenge our facts—he could not very suc- 
cessfully challenge them—but he did 
object to their publication. Many 
others objected. I think that we had 
perhaps as many as 2,500 cancella- 
tions of subscriptions by readers. On 
the other hand, for every old reader 
we lost we gained not less than ten new 
ones during these years. Conse- 
quently, we were not alarmed at the 
criticism. 

E have applied essentially this 

same method to the treatment of 
all other important questions with 
which we have dealt. For instance, at 
the present time we have a group of 
highly competent men visiting stra- 
tegic cities an effort to learn how 
far and how fast industrial recovery is 
proceeding. Whatever we publish as 
a consequence of their inquiries and 
investigations will be based entirely on 
their findings and not influenced by 
our desires. In another week or two 
another of our representatives will be- 
gin to work in the politically doubtful 
states—if there are any such now—and 
endeavor to learn just how public 
sentiment is moving with reference to 
the President and the various matters 
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with which he and Congress have dealt 
and are dealing. 

As a magazine we are not identified 
with any party or political group. We 
stand for certain principles but we re- 
gard our task as one of fact gathering 
and of the presentation of material on 
which intelligent people can make 
their own decisions. 

Of course, the fundamental thing for 
any magazine editor to remember is 
that nobody is under any obligation to 
read what is offered. Each week a 
fresh product is offered to the public, 
and each week that product has to win 
its way. Inevitably every effort is 
made by layout, type arrangement and 
art work to present articles and stories 
and all other matter as attractively as 
possible. 

Some years ago, because of the ob- 
vious interest in changing fashions, we 
employed a very brilliant stylist as an 
associate editor. Her task was to rep- 
resent woman’s interest. We did not 
intend to compete with women’s maga- 
zines but we did intend to see that our 
illustrations, our covers and our ar- 
ticles represented a point of view 
which modern intelligent women 
would appreciate and approve. We 
found that out of such an association 
artists were themselves immensely 
helped in picturing women, and men, 
too, for that matter, as they look today 
rather than as they appeared at some 
previous time. 


UT of this selection of material we 
have naturally selected the audi- 
ence to which we wanted to appeal. 
Collier’s readers are largely composed 
of members of the great middle class, 
a class, I should say, not limited by age 
or income or social status; a class de- 
fined, as I have seen it, more by in- 
terest, open-mindedness, courage and 
attitude toward life than by other more 
tangible marks. We have definitely 
aimed at Americans who are progres- 
sive and tolerant and young in spirit 
and we have tried in everything that 
we publish to be sure that we could 
interest such a group. 

You can never be certain just which 
item is likely to appeal to a particular 
group or to an individual. I remember 
some years ago I was in Washington 
at the White House while Mr. Coolidge 
was President. He said to me, “I like 
your magazine very much.” Naturally 
I was flattered and I said, “That’s in- 
teresting, Mr. President, I wonder 
what in particular you have been read- 
ing”—we were then publishing a series 
of articles which represented a great 
outlay in money and energy and which 
had, as I thought, great public im- 
portance. I expected him to say that 

(Continued on page 12) 
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A Sketchy “Life” 


A GIANT OF THE PRESS, by Bar- 
nett Fine. Editor and Publisher Li- 
brary, New York. 1933. $1.00. 


Editor and Publisher’s project to 
record in book form the lives of jour- 
nalism’s present-day great is indeed 
worthwhile. But to stuff the career 
of Carr V. Van Anda, managing editor 
of the New York Times from 1904 to 
1932, into 108 pages is like allowing 
30 minutes for a seven-course dinner. 

Mr. Fine’s “A Giant of the Press” 
(which ran in abridged form in Editor 
and Publisher last year) is interest- 
ing, stimulating and at times exciting. 
It may be chiefly criticized for being 
too sketchy. And it lacks a personal 
intimacy with its subject which read- 
ers look for in biography. 

The book has its exciting episodes. 
Van Anda’s uncanny ability to spot 
news before it happened provided 
plenty of such material for his bi- 
ographer. There is the story, for ex- 
ample, of how the Times scooped the 
world on the sinking of the Titanic; 
and the tale—it’s since gone the news- 
paper rounds—of how Van Anda, 
working with his Paris correspond- 
ent, was the first to print the news of 
General Neville’s succession to Gen- 
eral Joffre as commander of the 
French armies in the World War. 

The profession would like a more 
complete and personal biography of 
Carr V. Van Anda. Mr. Fine has 
however, contributed mightily by 
bringing one of journalism’s great 
news gatherers out from behind the 
anonymity of his managing editorship 
and placing him on the journalistic 
pedestal where he belongs.—Porter M. 
Hedge, Associated Press, Des Moines. 


eo 
DAVIS STARTED SOMETHING 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS— 
HIS DAY, by Fairfax Downey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1933. $3.00. 


The difference between R. H. D. 
and his idolators is this: Davis was a 
great newspaperman. He was an ex- 
cellent fictionist and a capable play- 
wright. He wasn’t well liked by other 
reporters, but he was respected. This, 
as your own M. E. will tell you, is 
far better for the paper. 

Davis was the original Lad Who 


Had Everything. Like firm discov- 
eries nowadays, he had “looks, per- 
sonality, brains and ability.” He got 
a thousand dollars a week when good 
reporters were getting seventy-five. 
He was worth it. 

Mr. Downey tells why. It makes 
incredible reading, for R. H. D. ful- 
filled every cub’s every golden dream. 
He was fired from his first job for 
dressing too well (he insisted on 
wearing gloves) and for cocksure- 
ness. He went to another paper and 
“showed” his old boss. 

It reached the point where “it 
wasn’t a war until Dick Davis started 
to file copy.” He charged with the 
Rough Riders, rescued wounded men 
under fire, dragged them to safety, and 
technically lost the vague status of 
noncombatant by grabbing a rifle. 
During the World War he escaped by 
minutes a firing squad which he was 
to face as a spy. .. . He wrote hit plays 
and best-selling novels and_ short 
stories. And he always filed copy— 
some of it the best copy ever to go 
into a paper. Friendship with Frank 
Ward O’Malley was his diploma. 

Let the toughened back-logs of 
every city room read this book, for 
it’s packed with names and dates and 
stories they'll remember. Let the 
green timber slant through it, too. 
They'll see what “reporting” means. 
They'll probably steal most of Davis’ 
leads—but they could make loot of 
worse. 

Desk men won’t like it—it’s full of 
bromidic phrases such as “speculation 
was rife.” ... But desk men never like 
anything.—Gardiner Mulvaney, Daily 
Argus, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


For High School Editors 


Simon Hochberger (Missouri °33), 
assistant in the Columbia University 
school of journalism, and Lambert 
Greenawalt, vice president of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, are co-authors of a 48- 
page, pocket-size pamphlet entitled 
“Official Primer of School Newspaper 
Technique.” In arrangement it con- 
forms to the score sheet on which 
school publications entered in Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association 
contests are judged. Price: C.S. P. A. 
members, 25 cents; others, 35 cents.— 
M. V. C. 
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ARTHUR KOZELKA (Nebraska 
°33) formerly editor of the Lemont 
(Ill.) Optimist-News, is now with the 
City News Bureau, Chicago. 


DANN OHMER TABER (Ohio 
State ’20) has moved from Cleveland 
to Chicago, where he is employed by 
the Portland Cement Association in 
its highways and municipal division. 





Book Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—all lengths from 
brochures to full-size volumes. 





OUT APRIL 15 
“Tex Oddities” 


By STICKS STAHALA 
Odd and unusual facts about Texas, 


preserved in pictures. 


50 Cents 


Southern Literary Institute 
John M. Taylor (DePauw ’10) Executive Editor 
1803 Smith-Young Tower 


San Antonio, Texas 











NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. |f you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. If you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $2.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion or $3.00 for two years. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


With Newspaper Advertising 
Service 
219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, IIlinois 
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Behind the Scenes at Collier's 


he had been reading those articles. He 
actually said: 

“I have been reading a serial by a 
fellow named Sax Rohmer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I send a White House mes- 
senger over to the newsstand on the 
Avenue the day before Collier’s comes 
out. The newsstand dealer lets the 
messenger have it a day ahead. I hope 
this won’t get him into any trouble.” 

That, to me, was a very revealing 
statement. The thing that interested 
Mr. Coolidge was not our serious in- 
quiries but this thrilling mystery story 
about a fantastic Chinaman. 


HERE is another thing which I 

think has been significant and that 
is the willingness to take risks. We 
have received many protests from 
many groups over various things pub- 
lished in Collier’s. Sometimes our 
readers are angered by an editorial, 
an article or even by a short story. I 
think this irritation is a good thing so 
long as on the whole you earn your 
readers’ respect. Certainly we have 
kept the friendship of many who 
seemed vastly annoyed at some par- 
ticular position we had taken. 

Any newspaper or magazine has to 
have some serious purpose if it is to be 
more than a commercial enterprise. 
From the very beginnings magazines 
in this country have recognized their 
public obligations and the semi-public 
character of the undertaking has been 
acknowledged. This is, I think, the 
justification for thc freedom accorded 
the press in the Constitution and 
generally in our written law. This 
freedom is of value only as it is used. 

The very methods of our procedure 
indicate, I think, both our opportuni- 
ties and our limitations in the realm of 
public service. The naticnal magazine 
cannot be local; consequently, it must 
omit everything which is of interest 
only to one city, state or region. If 
you impose this test of national in- 
terest and importance, you are amazed, 
especially if you have a newspaper 
background, at the enormous amount 





The 
Smart Revue of Fraternity Jewelry 
in the 
1934 Balfour Blue Book 
WE PRESENT ... 
Identification Medallion........... Page 18 
Ye Olden Knife of Remembrance. ..Page 19 
Chapter Officer’s Charm........... Page 16 


Write today for your free copy! 


Y L. G. Balfour Company 
mae Attleboro - - Massachusetts 
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of political material which is auto- 
matically eliminated. Moreover, even 
if the material is national in its scope, 
it must be both important and interest- 
ing. We could not survive if we pub- 
lished articles of undoubted national 
importance but of little interest to our 
readers. Yinally, the time element is 
immensely important. In order to ac- 
complish simultaneous distribution 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada we have to “close the book” not 
less than five weeks ahead of the pub- 
lication date. You can readily see how 
much is eliminated by this time 
requirement. 

This is the negative side of our prob- 
lem. We live, however, by what we 
can do and not by our limitations. 
Within these boundaries defined by 
time and national interest the field is 
wide open. 


E at Collier’s certainly are held 

back only by our own personal 
capacities. There is, in our organiza- 
tion certainly, and I think generally, 
no conflict between the accounting and 
the editorial offices. If an advertiser 
doesn’t like our method of procedure 
he may protest but so may a non- 
advertiser. We listen to any man’s ar- 
gument but reach our own conclusions. 


If close conclusions result in the can- 
celling of an advertising account or 
even in a lawsuit, we regret the loss 
but do not on this account modify our 
position or course. 

The justification for this procedure 
is economic as well as idealistic. Long 
experience has proved in the maga- 
zine field that editorial freedom is es- 
sential to the maintenance of reader 
interest. If a magazine is edited by 
tame cats, it won’t be interesting to 
readers. To be useful to advertisers 
a magazine must be in fact free to 
serve readers. 

This new freedom of the press is en- 
trenched by powerful economic con- 
siderations. It is as important for the 
future, I think, as Henry Ford’s pioneer 
discovery that high wages are in the 
long run the most profitable wages 
for the employer. 

During these years of turmoil, un- 
certainty, and change it seems to me 
that the opportunity has been wide 
open and the obligation heavy to make 
constructive contributions to the work- 
ing out of our common problems. We 
are aligned with no party and we sup- 
port no candidates. This gives us the 
greater opportunity to consider with- 
out prejudice or passion the realities 
of the issues before the nation. 





Marching Milestones 


(Continued from page 5) 


EVERAL meetings were held on 
the Pacific Coast, one of the livest 
being a gathering of 30 alumni in the 
University of Southern California’s 
Student Union in Los Angeles, to- 
gether with 23 active and alumni mem- 
bers of the “By-Liners’ Club,” a jour- 
nalistic organization that expects to 
petition for a Sigma Delta Chi charter 
at the Silver Anniversary convention 
at De Pauw next fall. 

Fifty-one active, alumni and associ- 
ate members of the fraternity, together 
with seven guests, attended the Silver 
Anniversary Founders’ Day banquet 
of the Universiay of Washington chap- 
ter, held April 20 in Seattle. 

Fred W. Kennedy, chapter advisor 
and one of its founders, was the guest 
of honor. He was presented with a 


Gladstone bag by alumni and actives 
in appreciation of his many years’ 
work in behalf of the chapter. 
Benjamin F. Irvine, editor of the 
Oregon Journal, Portland, spoke on 


“The Fourth Estate.” Other speakers 
were: Merritt E. Benson (Nebraska 
23); Rud Lawrence (Washington ’34), 
and Douglas Willix (Washington 30). 
Roy G. Rosenthal (Washington ’19) 
was toastmaster. 

Active members of the Washington 
State Chapter and alumni members of 
the fraternity staged a highly success- 
ful gridiron banquet in Spokane April 
5. Earlier in the day, the Washington 
State chapter had joined forces with 
the Theta Sigma Phi chapter at Wash- 
ington State and the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce in sponsoring the Inland 
Empire Writers’ Conference. 

Other banquets and meetings were 
held at Oklahoma City; Madison, Wis.; 
Indianapolis; Kansas City; Fargo, 
N. D.; Austin, Texas; Gainesville, Fla.; 
Corvallis, Ore.; Boulder, Colo., and 
Lexington, Ky. Details of these and 
other contemplated celebrations did 
not reach THe QuILL in time to be in- 
cluded in this account, however. 
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Just Between Ourselves — 


(Continued from page 7) 


away until the news of the crackup 
was cleaned up. Jack liked beer and 
that night I bought him all the beer he 
could drink. 

* 


HEN the Picatinny army arsenal 

exploded near Dover, N. J., a 
score of victims were killed. Taxicab 
drivers refused to go into the area but 
I finally hired one on the promise I 
would give him fifty dollars for the 
five-mile trip. 

The skies were red and the noise of 
the exploding shells could be heard 
regularly as we set out. We tore along 
a road cutting through the arsenal 
when an undisciplined shell fell ahead 
of us and flung mud onto the wind- 
shield. 

The taxi driver took a dive into the 
ditch beside the road. He refused to 
budge. I threatened I wouldn’t give 
him a cent if he didn’t get going. 

“The hell with your money,” he said, 
“I’m going back.” 

I wished I could have gone with him. 

I cut across the fields under criss- 
crossing TNT. The terrain looked like 
a miniature Ypres and I lived again 
my nights in No Man’s Land during 
the World War. 

A marine, with a wound in his foot, 
was limping along. He guided me to 
headquarters where I was promptly 
ejected from the arsenal grounds. I 
was glad for the ejecting. Anyway, 
I picked up considerable color and 
some idea of the casualties. 


s 
HE assassination of Don H. Mellett, 
vice-crusading publisher of the 
Canton (Ohio) News, which was an 
INS client newspaper. 
I shall always remember the mid- 
night excursions into “The Jungle,” 





former tenderloin section of Canton, to 
gather evidence against the murderers. 


e 
UDY Valentino’s funeral, the first 
major “ballyhoo” funeral. 

A press agent told me he had sent 
out stories on the gravity of Valen- 
tino’s illness as a “build-up” for the 
movie star and that his death came as 
a surprise. 

td) 


HE case of Harry Powers, matri- 

monial bureau bluebeard, who 
killed two widows and three children 
in Clarksburg, W. Va., and buried 
them in his “slaughter house.” 

Obtaining evidence which helped 
materially to convict Powers—the let- 
ter written by Powers from prison to 
his wife confessing his guilt. 

The learning of Powers’ real name, 
Herman Drenth, native of Holland, 
through the teamwork of INS bureaus. 
The immigration records were checked 
in Washington as were the records 
in Holland. The father of Powers was 
located out west and the movements 
of the murderer traced in Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 


B 

HE 13-hour record-breaking flight 

from Los Angeles to Newark, N. J., 
with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, World 
War aviation ace, in the new TWA 
Douglas passenger plane... leap- 
frogging over two snowstorms, gasp- 
ing for seven hours at 19,000 feet with 
the blizzard below and the blue sky 
above . . . cutting down through the 
blizzard with the dreaded ice forming 
on the wings . . . beating the blizzard 
into the Newark, N. J., airport by less 
than an hour . . . back in New York 
and met by a friend who didn’t even 
know I had been away... . 


A ARTS a 


CARRY ON! 


(Continued from page 4) 





lic from outrages, from politicians, and 
rich high-binders, who live as smug 
leaders of the community while they 
lift your watch. 


ET me reiterate: Every contact you 

make in life will some day come in 
handy in a profession that deals with 
every phase of life. Sometimes a 
policeman will give you one of your 
best beats; other times it may come 
from a judge; if you are always polite, 
you will find yourselves cashing in 





along lines you little dreamed of. I 
recall one election night in the old 
True American office. They had all 
the returns complete save only Union 
County. Savory, who was a great 
news editor, was tearing his hair as 
the press hour approached. I had been 
working like a beaver all night on 
local tables and he finally appealed to 
me to know if there wasn’t some way 
I could get the finals from Union 
County. I went to the telephone and 
called a number in Elizabeth, and, 
after a few pleasant words, asked the 
other end to dig up the missing dis- 
tricts. “All right, Jimmy,” said the 
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voice and in 20 minutes he called 
back with everything complete. When 
Savory heard me say, “Good night, 
Governor, I'll give you a pleasant 
mention in the paper some day for 
this,” he almost dropped dead. Then 
he came to and asked, “Who got these 
for you?” And I told him my friend, 
Governor Voorhees. He almost wept 
with joy. Then I informed him that 
I had a working understanding with 
the Governor, by which I went to the 
statehouse early every morning and 
opened all his personal mail, so that I 
might get a few early wire stories for 
the Newark News to buy bread for my 
babies. He was flabbergasted. So 
make every contact you can, high or 
low; life is the great thing after all. 
Affectionately, FATHER. 


It is our aim to follow the principles 
set forth in the above letter. 
Tuomas L. KErRNEY. 
JAMES KERNEY, JR. 
JOHN E. KErney. 





WILLIAM L. MAPEL (Washington and 
Lee Associate), for several years director 
of the Lee School of Journalism, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va., 
has resigned to take over the editorial and 
news management of two northern news- 
papers, to be announced later. He will 
spend June and July in Germany on an 
Oberlander Trust fellowship. 








nterpretation 


News accounts of happenings in 
the newspaper world seldom offer 
more than superficial details. To the 
interested newspaper man that is not 


enough. What, he wants to know, is 
the story behind the news ? 


As the magazine of interpretation 
in the newspaper field, THE AMER- 
ICAN PRESS tears away the veil of 
superficiality, presenting the little- 
known, dramatic facts not apparent in 
the news. 


To illustrate: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS was the 
first to point out the possible threat 
to the freedom of the press in the 
early attempts to place newspapers 
under a code. 


You'll enjoy THE AMERICAN 
PRESS. Subscription $1 a year. 


The Pimacican Press 


225 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER — 


ECENT discussion in Tae Quit has centered about 

relations of the editor and the teacher—the city room 

and the classroom—ways and means of obtaining closer 

communication, cooperation and concentration of their 

efforts on mutual problems. We are hoping that further 
discussion will follow. 

The major journalism schools and departments of the 
country are here to stay. They have many accomplish- 
ments to which they may point with justifiable pride. 
Their directors and faculty members have contributed and 
are contributing constantly and steadily of their time, 
energy and talents in behalf of a better journalism. They 
readily admit they are not doing their jobs to the extent 
they would like—and will under the proper conditions 
and cooperation. 

We believe that most graduates of major schools and 
departments of journalism go into newspaper and maga- 
zine work filled with pride in the calling they have chosen 
and determined to win their place in it. We believe that 
most of them are equipped to do their jobs and do them 
well. Many of the men and women trained in journalism 
schools are just now coming into positions where they can 
exert significant influence upon present-day journalism. 
And their influence, we feel sure, is going to be in behalf 
of the highest ideals of the profession. 


PPOSITION and disdain regarding the schools on the 
part of the editorial rooms has been crumbling 
slowly but steadily as men and women trained in journal- 
istic schools and departments have entered the city room 
and made good. 

Perhaps the schools are turning out more graduates 
than the newspapers can employ—but there are other 
fields of journalism to which these graduates may turn— 
house organs; trade journals; press association work; 
specialized, class and fraternal magazines, and other 
publications. 

Are law schools, engineering schools and medical col- 
leges to be closed, scrapped, because there are said to be 
too many men in those fields? Are the universities and 
colleges to stop teaching advanced agriculture because 
the farmers are finding things difficult? 

No matter if he turn to some field entirely apart from 
journalism—we have a feeling that the graduate of a 
major school or department of journalism will find his 
journalistic training of value—that he will not be sorry 
that he took it. It will give him the knack of getting things 
down on paper in a direct, brief and clear-cut manner. 
And that is something worth having in any calling. 


S time goes on, we have a feeling that the men of the 
city room and the classroom are going to get together 
frequently in a manner of mutual interest and benefit. 
Many of the chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, are taking an active part at the 
present time in fostering such get-togethers. 

Scientists and newspapermen talked things over at 
Wisconsin—sports leaders, writers and teachers and stu- 
dents were recently brought together at Temple Uni- 
versity. Out of such meetings—and those cited are only 
two of a number—is coming a lot of good. May there be 
many more of them in the future. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


HE QuILt desires to send verbal flowers and its sincere 
congratulations and best wishes in a number of direc- 
tions this month. 

To the Ladies of the Press—to Theta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary and professional fraternity for women in jour- 
nalism, and its members. Founded April 8, 1909, at the 
University of Wisconsin, Theta Sigma Phi is observing 
this year its Silver Anniversary. The Silver Anniversary 
convention will be held June 21-23 in Indianapolis. 

To International News Service—which is celebrating the 
Silver Anniversary of its organization this year. Born 
of the desire of William Randolph Hearst to have his own 
world-wide news report, to compete with the Associated 
Press and the United Press, International News Service 
grew to serve hundreds of newspapers outside the Hearst 
organization. 

To the All-American Weekly Newspaper Eleven—to 
those singled out by John H. Casey, professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Oklahoma, for their outstanding 
work in the weekly newspaper field. The eleven male 
members of the eighth annual selection, and the Queen 
of the team, are: Miss Ernestine Adams, Logan County 
News, Crescent, Okla.; E. T. Broderick, Willoughby (O.) 
Lake County News-Herald; Harry Taylor, Traer (Iowa) 
Star-Clipper; F. A. Robertson, Washington (N. J.) Star; 
W. S. Harris, Vernon (B. C.) News; Milton Fleetwood, 
Cartersville (Ga.) Tribune-News; L. L. Newton, Lander 
(Wyo.) State Journal; Maitland R. Henry, Livermore 
(Calif.) Herald; Ralph Bray, Mission (Texas) Times; A. D. 
Gallery, Caro (Mich.) Tuscola County Advertiser; Clar- 
ence D. Hillman, Two Harbors (Minn.) Chronicle, and 
Hugh Ball, Hood River (Ore.) News. Walter D. Allen, 
of the Brookline (Mass.) Chronicle, president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association and administrator of the 
NRA code for weeklies, was named coach. 


® 
NEWSBOYS AND THE CODE 


NE of the provisions of the newspaper code we were 

glad to see was that providing no person under 16 
years of age should be employed in street sales of news- 
papers between 7:00 p. m. and 7:00 a. m., from October 1 
to March 31, or between 8:00 p. m. and 7:00 a. m. from 
April 1 to September 30. 

The newspapers should have made such a provision 
unnecessary long before this. How often have you been 
approached at 8:00 or 9:00 o’clock in the evening, perhaps 
later, by some young boy or girl pleading that you buy a 
paper? 

We know there are many splendid men of today who 
learned to battle life on the corners selling newspapers. 
All the credit in the world to them. But what of the 
others on the same corners who learned too fast for their 
years—who went down instead of up? 

We have all the respect in the world for the boy mer- 
chant who learns the value of a dollar and helps earn his 
way by operating a paper route or selling papers on a 
corner. That experience meant a lot to us personally. 

But just the same we don’t believe a downtown street 
corner the place for any boy or girl of less than 16 years 
at 8:00 or 9:00 or 10:00 o’clock at night. Do you? 
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A MESSAGE 


| for Sigma Delta Chi’s June Graduates 


ee getting your degree this June, our heartiest congratulations. If you're 
leaving the campus with a job sewed up and waiting for you, fine. We wish you luck. 


But whatever your immediate future may develop, whether it be a job or just the heart- 
) breaking dream of one, you'll want to remember the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
Chi and these important facts about its service. 


q It is a non-profit service for members of Sigma Delta Chi. 


q Registration costs only $1 for three years. The fee is used to build up a confidential file 
covering your personal, education and experience record. 


a the Bureau locates a job for you, you will pay a moderate service fee —a fee lower 
than the lowest commercial agency rate. The fee will be plowed back into the Bureau to 
develop more jobs for more members, and perhaps even more jobs for you. (A number 
of registrants have been placed, two, three, four and more times through the Bureau, each 
new position an improvement over the old.) 


q@ Even if your job need is not urgent, by registering you will be putting out just one more 
wire which may produce bigger dividends than you imagine and when you least expect 
them. (it has worked just that way for dozens of registrants.) Further, your registration will 
help to make the Personnel Bureau service truly national and thoroughly selective. You 
will be contributing to the advancement of one of the most practical, worth while services 
of a great professional fraternity. 


@ And finally, you will be registering just at a time when the Bureau is rapidly setting a 
new all-time high record for number and quality of placements—a record even better than 
1929. Editorships of dailies, weeklies, national and local magazines, house organs and press 
associations; beginning and advanced positions in public relations, advertising, publishing, 
journalism teaching—all of these and more have been serviced by the Bureau since January 1. 


The outlook is still very good, but as always, the Bureau makes no promises of place- 
ment. We are content to echo the advice of hundreds of Sigma Delta Chi members who 
have been steadily registered with the|Bureau for from a few months to eight years. They 
say: 


‘It’s impossible to lose by registering with the Personnel Bureau. Every member of 
Sigma Delta Chi should sign up as a matter of course.” 


Send for registration form now, before the summer rush begins. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


Albert W. Bates, Director 
836 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » 






























































Your Best Customers 
Will Read 


The Golden Jubilee Number 
of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





To commemorate our Fiftieth Birthday, we plan to issue on July 21st an 
Anniversary Number which will be a work of art, as well as an impressive en- 
cyclopedia of publishing, merchandising and advertising from 1884 to 1934. 


Filled with articles written by experienced journalists, and appropriately 
illustrated, it will be a reference work to be used in public and commercial li- 
braries. The very nature of its content will make this book live for years. Both 
from a standpoint of physical beauty and interesting authoritative information, 
we hope to make this issue the finest, most informative of its kind ever produced. 





| Every progressive concern connected with newspaper publishing and its 
related industries will find it a profitable investment to advertise in this Anni- 
| versary Edition. It is a perfect advertising medium for anyone who buys or sells 
| advertising space or deals with newspapers in any way. 


Newspaper publishers—equipment manufacturers and services—advertis- 
ing agencies—special representatives—newsprint manufacturers—national ad- 
vertisers—foreign newspaper publishers—publishers of general, trade and agri- 
cultural publications—all will find it advantageous to attend this printed con- 
vention of great names. 


There will be no increased rates for space in this Anniversary Number of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


We all have something valuable to offer one another. Here is our chance 
to tell each other about our products and services. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 TIMES BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 









































